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ON IIPOS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


In Homer arpds with the accusative in the majority of 
cases accompanies verbs of motion, or such verbs as in 
themselves, or by virtue of the context in which they stand, 
necessarily carry with them the idea of motion: in such 
constructions the preposition indicates that towards which, 
it may be that up to which, the motion is directed. The 
largest exception to this is found in its use with the verbs 
of saying, speaking and the like; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether we have here so much of an exception, as we 
might at first be inclined to think: such eapressions as 
dwviv adiévat (Dem. I., 2), which are not rare in the orators, 
show how naturally speech was conceived as a form of 
motion, and the Homeric expression érea mrepdevra indi- 
cates that originally words uttered were conceived of, in 
the most literal sense, as words set in motion towards the 
person addressed. It may be that the idea of motion (by 
no means figurative, but representing to men of those days 
a very real conception) had already become somewhat 
blurred, or rather was already losing something of its 
clearness ; but that its force was still, though perhaps but 
dimly, felt, may be seen, I think, from a comparison of the 
Homeric phrases, edzre mpos 6v— @Oupudv (A 403) mpoti dy 
pvOnocato Ouuov (P 200), with the later formulas avapuvne- 
Ojvat, rNoyiFeaOat, évOvueto Oat pos Eavrov, SO Common in the 
orators. An extension of the use with verbs of saying, with 
a weaker hold upon the idea of motion, is found in ®poce 
mpos éud, which occurs twice in the Odyssey (£ 331, 7 288); 
in this we still have a sense of the passage of words of a 
definite character (indicated by the verb) from one person 
to another in actual presence, while we discern a possibility 
of further expansion towards the expression of manifold 
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mutual transactions between persons. In @ 364: 7 Tor o pev 
KNaleoke mpos ovpavoy, altdp éue Zeus | T@ éerradeEjcovcay 
amr’ ovpavdbev mrpolarxev, the cries are spoken of as addressed 
not to persons, but mpos ovpavdv, and although the gods are 
felt to be included in the phrase zrpés odpavev, and the next 
line with its Zed’s makes this quite clear, yet there is an 
attempt, which was to go much further, at overstepping the 
personal category in the use of apes with verbs of speech 
That the cries are uttered not merely ‘heavenward,’ but 
sent forth to heaven to be heard there, the next line with 
its am’ ovpavobev proves. 

With verbs of glancing, looking, peering, the idea of 
motion was unquestionably present originally; one may 
cast looks as well as spears, cf. 3 179: rapByoas 8 éréepawoe 
Bar supata. It is not matter of surprise, then, that 
Homer should use this construction, which becomes so 
familiar to us in later Greek; the only wonder is that it 
does not occur oftener. There are three instances, all in 
the Odyssey; u 244: jpels wey apos Thy oper (of. cxevrape- 
vos Sés vna Oonv, w 247) pw 232: exapoy dé por dace avTyn 
Tamraivovrt pos nepoeidéa méerpny, ¥ 24: TavTocE TATTAl- 
vovTas evdunTous Trott Toiyous. 

The sense of motion, however, is already leading the 
way to that of direction, irrespective of motion. The verb 
tpémw would seem to have had a large share in causing this 
development ; compare M 273: pH tis drricow Tetpadlw 
mort vnas, With E 605: &@\Ad mpds Tpwas Tetpappevor aiév 
émrlacw eixete. The first of these passages has the sense 
of ‘turning and moving towards,’ while in the second we 
have the picture of men facing in one direction and mov- 
ing in the opposite. We find the sense of turning with 
implication of directed motion in M 273, e 315: mpos dpos 
tpére pnra Kudrow; of motion to assume, or face in, a 
certain direction in E 605, v 29: apos nédsov Keharhy TpereE 
and 7 389: zrotl S¢ oxdrov érpdmero; of direction with the 
idea of motion excluded in p 80: éoti omdos nepoerdés mpos 
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tégov eis “EpeBos terpaupevov. All of these passages con- 
tain tpérw; and there is in them a regular progress from 
distinct implication of motion of translation, through mo- 
‘tion about a fixed point, to direction of position. This point 
having once been reached, there is no difficulty felt in 
using this construction with verbs denoting simple situa- 
tion to denote, not the exact position where the object is 
to be found, but the line of direction on which it lies from 
the point of reference assumed by the writer. Of this 
there are two examples; v 240: nev dcot valovat mpos 
n@ T nédidv Te, nd Scoot petomiabe roti Eohov nepdevra, 
(25: ely aXl Keitar pos Codor, ai d€ T avevle mpos nat 
neAvov te. It is noteworthy that both of these passages are 
found in the Odyssey and are, moreover, such as would 
most early and most easily be adopted, ‘Eastward,’ ‘ West- 
ward,’ 

From the construction with verbs signifying ‘moving 
towards and placing, or assuming a position, at,’ there 
arises a tendency to use mpés with the accusative of posi- 
tion at or near, the degree of proximity being left to the 
context to determine. After reading expressions like moti 
Toiyov apnpdtes (8 342), oTnae pos Kiova (a 127), éord- 
eva Tpos evwmria (XY 121), mpos youva Kabelero (a 395), 
and others of like character, we experience no shock on 
coming across M 64: oxddomes yap év a’rn o&ées éxtaow, 
worl Savtovs retyos "Ayar@v, and H 337: worl 8'avrov Sei- 
pomev Wa Tvpyous invnAovs. In M 64, Poulydamas is warn- 
ing Hektor of the extreme danger of attacking the Greeks, 
now entrenched behind wall and ditch: the sense is, ‘sharp 
stakes stand in the ditch, and next them stands the wall 
of the Greeks,’ The wall is only ‘near’ the stakes; how 
near is not specified, except so far as the general idea run- 
ning through the passage raises in our minds a more 
definite determination. Leaf’s difficulty about the space 
between the wall and the ditch is based upon a misunder- 
standing of zror/, which he takes in a sense it often bears, 
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but not here, as ‘coming up to.’ Lang’s ‘over against 
them’ is a perfect rendering. This passage calls for two 
remarks bearing upon after developments in the use 
of the preposition; first, the plural adrovs, helped, of 
course, by the sense of reiyos, suggests, hardly more than 
suggests, the notion of parallelism ; we feel indistinctly the 
row of stakes set near, or ‘over against,’ the wall, and in a 
line with it; a trace of a recognition of this sense in the 
passage may perhaps be discovered in the curious variant 
mepi: second, the order of the objects, as seen by Pouly- 
damas, from the side of the Trojans, was, first the ditch 
with the stakes in it, and then the wall, and yet he speaks 
of the wall as being worl avrovs. Considering the sense 
from which this use of the preposition was developed, there 
is here what may be called a change of sides on the part of 
qmpos: our renderings ‘at’ and ‘over against’ leave us in- 
, sensible to this; but the Seholiast’s paraphrase évytés would 
seem to indicate that something of the sort, had struck 
him. If we discard the position of the speaker, again, and 
look only to the natural relations of the objects, the same 
peculiarity appears, for it must have been originally more 
natural to speak of the stakes being mpés 76 TeZyos, than 
of the wall as being apds tous oxdAo7Tras. And so in H 440 
we find it said in more natural phrase (natural, that is, 
according to the relations between them), ém’avr@ (¢. ¢., 
T@ Telye) Tabpov dpv~av—, év d€ cKdroTras KaTémnEav. In 
H 337, the meaning probably is ‘at it’ (Leaf renders 
‘thereto’) ‘let us build high towers with speed.’ If we 
compare this with M 64, it will appear, I think, more rea- 
sonable not to suppose with Leaf that the wall is to abut 
upon the sepulchral mound, which would thus be utilized 
as a part of the fortification, but rather to place the mound 
inside or on the Grecian side of the wall. In the plural 
mvpyous there is the same suggestion of parallelism that 
was found in M 64, and, curiously enough, the preposition 
qepi reappears, not, to be sure, as a variant this time, but 
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as interpretation in the Scholia. There is not, however, 
the same change of sides in mpds, since Nestor is not 
speaking of things already existing in a position fixed with 
reference to his own, but of a tomb to be first constructed 
and of the after-construction of a wall, the line of which is 
to be drawn roti avrov, so that the natural relations are 
preserved. | 

The construction easily lends itself to express the reci- 
procal encounter of conflicting motions. II 768: af te apos 
adAnjras EBadov tavurjxeas fous, P 302: Tov 8 dyroce 
youvat’ émnda mpos pdov alcwovros av’ Ov, ovdé py loyev 
evpv péwy roraues. An offshoot of this is the use with verbs 
of fighting, which appears once in Homer, P 471: mpés 
Tpdas wayea. But slightly different is P 94: owmdr’ avip 
ebéhn pos daiuova dati udyerOau, for here the expression 
mpos daimova (deo invito) seems to be due to the influence 
of wayeo@ar; the same words, in the same sense, but with- 
out the softening accompaniment of pdyeo@at, are met ten 
lines further on (P 104), where they must be regarded as 
nothing more than a reécho of a construction that had 
caught the ear as pithy and convenient. In mw 350 we read 
Bovrow arak mpos kia yavayv ard Oupov dréooat, ‘with 
one gasp at the (inflowing) wave.’ If this be compared 
with ® 302, it will be seen that from active encounter with 
opposing motion we have passed to passive reception of it. 
Achilles makes head against the swollen stream, Eury- 
lochos will face the wave and receive it as it flows at him. 
In an expression of motion, then, as above in one of posi- 
tion, mpés has, so to say, changed sides; the subject (or 
agent) does not move at the object, but the object moves 
at the subject, and this it is that produces the encounter. 
The fact that in such a case as this the form of the expres- 
sion is as natural in English as in Greek, is very apt to 
blind us to what is really peculiar in it. But when we come 
to the extensions which this use of pds receives in later 
Greek, extensions that go beyond the sphere of admissible 
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English usage, then we are indeed startled; and yet, when 
once we recognize the fact that mpds can denote the en- 
counter of reciprocal actions (and this is so natural that we 
find no difficulty in it), we should be equally prepared to 
go a short step further and admit that in such cases there 
may be a syntactical interchange of the active and the pas- 
sive, of the course of the action and that upon which it 
spends itself. Usage naturally would put limits in Greek 
as in English, upon such a transfer, and it would be inter- 
esting to determine those limits; but the principle should 
be accepted. But of this I shall have something more to 
say further on.—But we may have reciprocity without hos- 
tility; the encounter may be a friendly one; we may ex- 
change courtesies as well as blows; Z 235: os apés Tudel- 
dnv Avoundea Tevye’ duetBev. Giving and taking is one sort 
of motion. In this passage, and in the passage wpoce impos 
ewé of & 331 and 7 288, ground is broken for the growth 
and development of this construction in the expression of 
compacts and business relations. 

The temporal use in p 191: moti éovrepa, ‘towards even- 
ing, is evidently based on the idea of motion transferred 
from space to time; it 1s entirely analogous to the mpos 
Copov of v 240, 225. 

In all the Homeric examples, however clear or obscure 
the idea of motion may be, the physical relation between 
subject and object is unmistakeable. 

It is not proposed here to treat of the history of this 
construction in post-Homeric literature, but merely to touch 
upon the main applications of it, as exemplified in the Attic 
orators, calling attention more particularly to certain de- 
velopments, which do not seem to have been perfectly 
apprehended. 

Though I cannot claim to have made an exhaustive col- 
lection of examples, a thing which did not enter within my 
purpose, certain impressions, gathered from the examina- 
tion I have made, may perhaps be profitably recorded, 
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which further investigation may modify, but I do not think 
will nullify, These may be stated by way of preface. 
Antiphon is very sparing in his use of the construction. 
His examples are mostly confined to expressions belonging 
to, or arising out of, court proceedings; one is particularly 
‘natural in the mouth of an Athenian defendant in a crim- 
inal suit (avaxkAatcacbat mpos duas), and another is a gen- 
eral expression of business dealing and intercourse (apar- 
Tew mpos tiva). Andokides, without indulging largely, 
has a wider range of use; this is in part, at least, due to 


the historical matter that enters his orations. Such phrases . 


as orovéat, cipnyn, cuppayia mpds tivas are found; but 
private relations, other than those of business, also appear. 


In Lysias the sphere of use is considerably extended; he > 


avails himself of it to indicate relations of the most varied 
kinds (€yOpa, diaopa, pirovixia, opyn, a1rovdy, mirrtes, Set- 
vos, civduvos, oporoyeicba). Ina couple of instances he 
appears to have been tempted to make rather bold experi- 
ments with the construction; one of these may have been 
a colloquialism, which he had the courage to introduce into 
the more formal region of written language. Isokrates 
abounds in the construction; of particularly frequent occur- 
rence in his speeches is the use with words denoting fitness 
or capacity, natural or acquired (ypyotpos, apporrav, wde- 
Aeiv, wematdeupévos, xaTadeéotepos, cupdhépav, Siadépecv), 
This is easily accounted for by the character of his subjects 
and by the repeated defenses he feels called upon to make 
of his own scheme for the higher education of the youth of 
Athens. Isaios, without retiring to the position of Ando- 
kides or Antiphon, is more restricted than Lysias in range 
of use, though, perhaps, not in quantity. Aischines, Dein- 
archos and Lykourgos avail themselves of the construction 
with comparative freedom; but neither they, nor Isaios, 
nor Isokrates appear to have ever thought of stepping 
beyond the lines custom had by this time drawn. Enough 
for them to take usage as they found it, and turn it to 
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account as their purposes and subject matter seemed to 
demand. In Demosthenes we find the construction fre- 
quently, though hardly, I think, with such frequency as in 
Isokrates, and, as might be expected, wherever it is profit- 
ably available; but, what is more, he has no fear of hazard- 
ing occasionally, where anything is to be gained by it, a 
very bold use or even (as he has certainly done in one in- 
stance, 20. 25) a somewhat startling experiment. 

Motion in the literal and physical sense, motion of 
translation in a given direction continues in post-Homeric 
Greek, of course, to be expressed by zpos, precisely as in 
Homer. The same is true of the use with verbs and ex- 
pressions implying motion, although, of course, we are not 
surprised to find expressions of this sort that would look 
strange in Homer, ¢e.g., Isokrates, 17. 52: apos tiv médupy 
cuyypawras émirroAnv: ‘having written a letter to (a per- 
son) in the city.’ The derived notions of direction and of 
position at or near, likewise persist. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to disentangle these two last, or, perhaps, one should 
rather say both ideas are simultaneously present in some 
cases; this being due to the fact that the notion of position 
may be approached either from the more indefinite sense 
of ‘moving towards’ or from the more definite of ‘moving 
towards and taking up a position at.’ cf, Andok. 1. 38: 
opav S€é avray impos THY cEeAnVHY TA TPCCwWTA TOV TAELOTOY 
yeyvoorery, With which compare Thukyd. 7. 44: éwpwy sé 
OUTWS AAAHAOUS WS ev CEAnVN THY pev YpLy TOD TwHpaTOS 
mpoopav. In this the idea seems to cover more than the 
év cernvy of Thukyd., and to imply that they stood in the 
moonlight ‘facing’ the moon. It may be remarked here, 
to avoid the necessity of doing so later, that we not in- 
frequently appear to find different uses of apés converg- 
ing to a point, as it were, ina given example, each of them 
contributing its part towards completing the sense, and by 
their combination, at the same time, rendering translation 
more difficult and positive classification in a rigorous gen- 
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ealogical scheme almost, if not quite, impossible. Such a 
phrase, for instance, as tay mpos Tov méAeumoyv KivdvveV 
(Isokr. 4. 26) unquestionably was developed from the cog- 
nate and yet quite different phrase, oi wpos tovs rodeplous 
xivduvo., but it unquestionably must have been formed 
under the influence of the same idiom that gave rise to 
) |pos TOV mMéAEmov emrtoTtHpy (Lys. 33. 7). 

By an easy and natural transition from these uses we 
pass beyond the sphere of motion and position in the 
material world, and get certain transferred senses, in which 
motion resolves itself into tendency, incitement, further- 
ance, advance, and position into application or occupation. 
Instances of the first are Isokr. 15. 67: ot Aoyot mpos ape- 
THY Kal Stxatootyny cuvteivovetv, 15. 277; Aisch. I. 96: 
nmelyeto cpddpa tpos Tas Hdovas; I. 43: TapwEvppmevos mpos 
TO mpayua; I. 117: wapaKAnots mpos apetny (cf Plat. 
Leg. 711, B: mpos aperijs éewitndevpata mpotpérev); Ly- 
kourg. 106: wemaidevytat mpos apernv; Isokr. 15. 294, Lys. 
19. 61: ov udvov mpos SdEav adda Kal els ypnudtwy Adyov 
AverteAct viv; Isokr. 15, 266: trav pndev mpds TO A€yerv 
pare pos TO mpadrrew wperovoar; Isokr, 13, 20 and 15, 189; 
peylorny éyer Sivapv mpos THY THY AOyoU qatdciav; 8. 32 
and 15. 212: ovdév dv adAnAOVS pos erteiketay EvepyEeTHnCal- 
pev; 15. 269: Tov mpakewy Tas under mpos Tov Biov depoveas, 
I. 12: wpds aperhy émidoivar. In the last example we have 
a double transference: First, from motion of translation 
to growth (cf és dabos éemtdodvat, eri To peifov éemdoivat), 
and secondly, from physical growth to mental and moral. 
Analogous to this, in so far as elaboration can be analogous 
to growth, is Isokr. 4. 11: Trovs mpos wvmepBodrny memovnpe- 
vous (Adyous), where the adverbial phrase apos imrepBornv 
is exactly our ‘to excess.’ It must be confessed that in 
Isokrates’ day mpos i7repBornv was hardly felt except as an 
adverb; yet the example may stand here as showing how 
this adverbial phrase originated. Isokr. 15, 156: tocodrov 
mporaSav mpos TO mAciw KTHcaTIaL THY dddAwv. Such ex- 
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pressions as mpos aperny 1rad:vzo0at and mpos aperny émtdo0- 
vat, it is often more natural (that is to us English-speaking 
people) to render ‘to train in virtue,’ ‘to grow in virtue,’ 
and we may perhaps be led to think that aperyn here gives 
the road along or in which progress is made, rather than 
the objective point towards which; but a comparison of 
the two other phrases above given, é dypos eridoivar (‘grow 
tn height’) and ésri ro peilov émdovvaz, will suffice to prove, 
I think, that such was not the Greek conception. Another 
false road that must be avoided, if we would not be led 
astray, is opened for us by the frequent meaning of mpds 
(to be afterwards referred to), ‘with reference to.’ This con- 
veniently vague phrase is admissible in so many and in so 
great a variety of connections in English that one is often 
tempted to rest in it with all its lack of preciseness at: the 
risk of missing, what it is most important for us to secure: 
an exact perception of the mode and form in which the 
thought to be rendered presented itself to the Greek mind. 
When, for instance, we have translated zraoyw pos adrdv, 
‘I feel,’ or ‘experience with reference to him,’ the chances 
are nine in ten that the rendering is but a cloak to cover 
our real ignorance of the import of the Greek words, that 
is, their import to the mind of the Greek writer and his 
Greek readers. 

As regards application or occupation, the analogon in 
transferred sense of position in the physical world, the ex- 
treme instance must suffice, the Platonic mpds te elvat, ‘to 
be at (engaged upon) a thing,’ with which may be compared 
the other Platonic phrase émf re tdvat, or the 46n émi Tavdra 
qop:voouat of Dem. 18. 124. 

In Homer (M 64) we have already found the idea of 
parallelism of position suggested, if only suggested. It is 
to be carefully remembered that the denotation of mpds, 
irrespective of possible connotation, in this passage, was 
merely ‘at,’ ‘near,’ or perhaps more strictly ‘over against,’ 
‘facing.’ The possibility of denoting parallelism did not 
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belong to pos originally, nor did it come to it directly from 
the sense of motion, but only secondarily from that of posi- 
tion, with the assistance of other words in the sentence. 
This order of derivation has imposed upon pds in this 
application certain limitations, from which it never freed 
itself. The parallelism it conveys is the parallelism of con- 
secutive positions, and not that of continuous motion. 
These consecutive positions, in the first instance, were 
those of corresponding rows of objects (as of the individual 
stakes and the corresponding points in the line of wall in 
M 64), set over against one another; but by an easy exten- 
sion they might become the positions consecutively as- 
sumed by two objects, which continue at each and every 
moment of the time considered to stand over against one 
another in some unvaried fashion. This form of parallel- 
ism cannot be put into simple expressions of motion, into 
which this notion of successive positions does not enter, 
and so we may not say mpds Tov trotauov in the sense in 
which we may say wapa Tov trotapov wopever@ar; the con- 
trast in the effect of the preposition in such phrases as: 
iévat mpos Tous wodeuiovs and dvrirdrrecOat mpds Tors 
moneniovs will make this clear to every one. But in a 
transferred sense, where two events or series of events are 
going on simultaneously, which are so connected the one 
with the other that there is a fixed relation of correspon- 
dence between their component parts, so that the amount 
of progress in the one series finds its perfect analogue in 
the contemporaneous progress in the other, wpes with the 
accusative may be, and is, used to denote such correspon- 
dence. Dem. 29. 9: 6 yap TdT’ év pixp@ méper Til Tov Trap- 
TOS VdaTOS META TOV GAAWY KaTHYOpHcapeEV, ViY mpos arrav 
To vdwp aiTo Ka@aiTo SidaEew eu€dromev, Aisch. 1. 109: 
amravra SueEeNOciv mpos pixpov pépos THS Hmépas ovK aktov 
eruyeipetv, Dem. 41. 30, 43. 8. Again, the idea of progress 
of events being subordinated, or even lost sight of, the 
correspondence, in whole and in parts, of spaces in which 
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events are, or may be, conceived as occurring, is thus ex- 
pressed: Aisch. 2. 126: mpos &vdexa audopdas év Stapepe- 
TPNnMevy TH NMEpa Kptvopat, Where mpos evdexa apdopdas 
is to be taken with dsapeperpnyevy and not with «pivopat. 
Let the component parts of the series fall into the back- 
ground, and such expressions become possible as Dem. 19. 
120: aya@vas Katvovs mpos Stapepetpnucyvny THY nudpav 
aipeis Sudxwv, 53. 17: eloeAOwy els To SixactTnpiov pos 
nuepay Stamepetpnudvnv. These phrases are very inade- 
quately rendered by the English ‘on,’ for they are not 
simple expressions of time at, on or about which something 
is said to take place; they are something very different 
from pos 7@ éypecOar, pos judpay e&dypecOar. A corres- 
pondence is indicated that goes beyond simultaneity of 
date, a correspondence in length, and consequent nature, 
of the suits to the character of the day appointed for them. 
If it be said that this idea is more of an inference from the 
participle dvapepwetpnuevny, it may be replied that it is just 
this participle that brings about the use of mpds, as the 
preposition best suited to the idea to be expressed. This 
idea of correspondence is at the bottom of such uses of 
Mpos aS mpos avrov abet, mpos puOmov éuBaiverv, as well as 
of the mathematical use in statements of proportion. 
Correspondence becomes conformity: Lys. 18. 4: o¢ adAeéi- 
oTot Tov avOpwrov petaBarAXrovTat pos Ta Tapovra, Isokr. 
6. 34: pos T6 mapov ael BovreveoBar, Aisch. 2. 66: of rar 
cuxopavTay Adyou Tpos Tos ef’ Hudpay KaLpous A€yorTat, 
Dem. 24. 139: mpos tas BovAnoes vomobereicGar, Dem. 15. 
28: op®@ yap arravtas mpds THY Trapovcay divamiy TeV Sical- 
wv a&toupevovs, Dem. 45, 14: tadta adXos Av GAXAWS Ipa- 
Eee pos Tov avrov ted7rov, Dem. 41. 5: THv otxtay Tavrny 
arroTimapat mpos Tas Séxa pvas (that is, ‘as a set-off to,’ ‘as 
collateral security for’). In an extreme case conformity 
gives equality: Dem. 20. 31: awpés towuy diravta tov éx 
TOV GAAwY éutropiwy adixvodpevov o é« Tov IIdvrou citos 
elomddéwy éoriv: cf. Hdt. 8. 44: ’A@nvaios wey apes mavras 
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Tos ahAOUS TrapeyopevoL vnas OySm@KorvTa Kal ExaTov, and 
Ibid. 8. 48: apiOuds éyévero o ras TOV veav TpinKoctat Kal 
éSdouycovta cal oxnt®; the equality is, of course, as these 
passages show, and as might have been inferred without 
them, an approximate one, but, as the phrase goes, one that 
is ‘near enough for all practical purposes.’ 

Personal conformity, even the determination of life and 
actions by those of another, or by the interests, wishes or 
suggestions of another, may be thus conveyed by a sort of 
abridged construction. The bridge is furnished by such an 
example as Isokr. 1. 11: defypa rhs ‘Immovixov dicews viv 
éEevnveyapev, mpos 6 Sei ce Shiv domep mpos tapdderypa, 
vdsov ev Tov éxeivov TpdToV HYynodpEVoY, plynTHny dé Kal 
Cyrorny Tis tatpwas apeTHs yevduevov; Dem. 19. 226: tots 
bé mpos buds Cao Kai THs Tap’ buev TimAs yAvyomevats Kal 
1) mpodedwxcdot. The extreme instance, Dem. 19. 63: Tov- 
to 6) wavr'éricrevoy (of Pawxets) kal mpos TovTOY TravT'é- 
TKOTOUY, TPs TOUTOY erroLODVTO TIY EipyYnY; ToUT@ is Aischi- 
nes, and the meaning is that the unfortunate Phokians 
were guided in the views they formed as to their situation 
and the line of action it called for on their part by the de- 
clarations Aischines had just before publicly made in the 
Athenian assembly; and so, in conformity to the hints thus 
given and the hopes thus held out, they were deluded into 
making the peace. It may not be amiss to call attention 
to the fact that the tenses Demosthenes uses are imper- 
fects; ‘the views they held and their course in making 
peace were determined by &c.’ Compare the sentence 
immediately preceding: @Piderios awnyyédAeTO mpos Leas 
umO ToUTOU él TH TOY Pwxéwy cwTnpia TapednAvievat. 

In Dem. 56. 49 we read: pepifery trols TéKouvs mpds Tov 
THOU Kal pH TpOs THY cvyypadyy, the last words of which 
convey quite distinctly a stricter sense than that of con- 
formity in general; they denote conformity to a standard, 
the avyypady gives the standard conformably to which the 
division of the interest is to be made. Ina business and 
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legal phrase of this sort the meaning is so sharply im- . 
pressed as to be unquestionable. In everyday conversa- 
tional language, however, such phrases are wont to be 
employed with less preciseness of signification. As the 
application of a standard is peculiarly natural to the opera- 
tions of judging, examining and testing, we meet such 
phrases as xpivev, éFeralerOat, cxoretv mpos tt, ‘to judge, 
examine, investigate, by a certain standard,’ that is, ‘to 
form our judgments, make our tests according to, or in con- 
formity with, a certain standard.’ But, as comparison is 
the method by which the assumed standard is always ap- 
plied, the notion of the standard in these phrases fades 
out and that of comparison grows, so that finally we have 
nothing left but the comparative examination of two ob- 
jects; the border land between these two, application of 
standard and simple comparison, will supply examples 
which may be differently interpreted, though the difference 
will never have any serious consequences. Isokr. 8. 89: 
@Womep mpos Seiypa TovrT’. avaddpwv; Isokr. 20. 6: ob mpos 
TO péyeBos ay av AdBwot THY Tipnotv rroLoumévous, Dem. 
27. 22: eb re Set TexpatpecOar mpos Tov adAXov Tporrov Kal 
avaidecav, Dem. 20. 13: od TO AvatTENEoTATOY TpPOS apyupLov 
oxorrovy, Isokr. 4. 76: ovd€ mpos apyvpiov tnv evdatpoviav 
éxptvav, Isokr. 15, 34: ov mpos tv adnGeay Kpivovotr, 
Isokr. 4. I1: rods Adyous mpos Tods ayavas oKoTOveLD, 
Aisch. 2. 80: yp%) dé rods pév mpéoBes Oewpeivy ampos Tov 
katpov Kab? dv émpéaBevov, rots d5€ otparnyovs pos Tas 
duvapets Oy HyobvTo, Dem. 17. 18: iva apes tov irapyovTa 
katpov Exacta Bewpyre (compare the whole sentence, of 
which these words are the conclusion), Dem. 18. 315: 
Mpos TOVS WP e“avrov viv eyo Kpivwpat Kal Oewpapat; in 
. this last passage, with its continuation, there seems to be 
a wavering between the idea of applying a standard and 
making a mere comparison; in the words here quoted the 
‘standard’ seems to be present, but when we come to the 
following words apos cé nal adXov ei tiva BovrAa, the 
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‘standard’ has given place to an ordinary object of com- 
parison. Isokr. 12, 4: ma mapaBddAwor pos Thy éxeivav 
ToiKiAiav AAAA mpos THY vrdlecww avTov (sc. Tov Adyor) 
xpivwot: This, while giving in its first portion a full-fledged 
comparison, closes with an equally decided instance of the 
application of an assumed standard, so that an examination 
of it will make clear what and how great is the difference 
between the two. 

As judgment by a standard and comparison tend to run 
together, it might be thought that the idea of the standard 
grew out of that of comparison, While admitting that it 
might, I do not think that in the syntax of apes it really 
did; nor do I think, on the other hand, that the reverse 
process took place. It seems to me more likely that the 
notion of juxtaposition, when expressed with the aid of 
mpas by certain verbs, especially such as were compounded 
with zapa, furnished an independent, though cognate, 
source for the development of the sense of comparison, and 
that the two streams ultimately converged, as must often 
happen. Inthe use with such verbs as rapa@dAXew the 
parallelism that leads to comparison, the putting side by 
side, is conveyed almost solely by the verb; all that apes 
contributes is the idea of nearness or approach. From its 
accompanying such verbs mpés took over to itself some- 
thing of their peculiar significance, the more easily perhaps 
from the general sense of parallelism it had already inde- 
pendently acquired, and was finally found strong enough to 
bear the whole burden of the conception on its own 
shoulders unaided, except in so far as the context, in a gen- 
eral way, might help it out. In Isokr. 5. 142, we have 
avtTivapaBarov, 7. 62: trapaBadrwper, 12. 4.: TapaBadrrwat, 
12, 227: THY mapaBorjv wemotncGat, Deinarch, 1. 16: mapa 
Baddew, Isokr. 12. 40: wapicrdva, Lykourg. 68: cupBa 
Aeiv, Isokr. 15. 158 and Dem. 41, 27: ri@évar. Isokr. 15 
157: Tovs é€v tais avtais Téyvats dvTas pos adajAous Kpi 
vew, Isokr, 19, 48: ef tis pe cKoTroiTo py mpos tarny, 
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Dem. 18. 256: ray éuay reyny impos THY ceavTod oKOTreEL. 
In this category no one has ventured so far as Lysias, who 
has in I. 2: 4 avr? tipwpia tois acbevertatous mpos Tos 
Ta péyicta Suvapédvous amodidotat, Sore Tov yelptaTroyv TAY 
avTav tuyyavery T@ BeAtloro. 

Verbs of glancing and looking, or of directing eyes or 
sight towards an object, represented by but a small con- 
tingent in Homer, are common enough in later Greek, and 
such expressions as BAérrwv apos twas (Aisch. 1. 163) ina 
literal sense, and apos adrd pdvoy To Sixatov Kal TO cupde- 
pov amoBxérovtas (Aisch. 1. 178), in a transferred sense, 
hardly need to be quoted. 

Verbs of speaking, as has been seen, are largely repre- 
sented in Homer with this construction, largely, that is, 
when the number of instances is considered, for the list of 
the verbs so used is somewhat limited (elzeiv, uvOeicbat, 
ayopeverv, pavat, évérrev, and of verbs implying speech, 
ouvivat and xrAalew). Later Greek, as might be expected, 
both uses the construction frequently, and greatly extends 
the list of verbs so used. All verbs or phrases expressing 
or implying the address of words to others are now in- 
cluded in it ; and, following the line of the Homeric zpori 
. dv pvOnoato Oupov,, verbs of thought, which imply lan- 
guage addressed to, or held with, oneself, have come to 
adopt this construction. A still further extension brings 
in also verbs of declaring, proving, showing and displaying, 
even where the use of language is not implied. Verbs of 
speech: Dem. 19. 136: etzreiv, Aisch. 1. 8: mpos. buds yp7- 
cacbat T@ NOY, I. 122: rpds GAXOUS FY O AOYOS Mot, 3. 219: 
apos tiv “A@Onvav Suarceyoudvov, 1. 8: SieEerpe mpdos tomas 
Tovs vopxouvs, Dem. 29. 4: dveEeAOetv, Aisch. 2. 125: ampos 
ov avreitretv, Lys. 32, 26: apos tas AoyilecOar, Aisch. 1. 
173: xaTetrayyéAAeTat mpos avTovs, 2. 13: amayyéAXAey, 
3. 189: rHv avdppnoww troveioBar mpds Tos “EXAnvas, Isai. 
2. 18: éxeivov mpos Tos Snudras érrawveiv, Cisch. 2. 45: 
érratverns HY Hua@v mpos Tovs Bovredovras, Antiph. A. 6. 
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I: avaxXatvoacbat wpos vas, Aisch. 2. 1: mapaxeXevoa- 
oGat mpos dvdpas omwpoxeras (‘address exhortations to’), 
Isokr. 17. 9: mpos éué mrpoceroteir aropeiv, Deinarch. 1. 
49: wevdeoGar mpos rias, Isokr. 17. 9: éapvos ylyverat 
mpos avrovs, Of evidence, promises, oaths uttered to, or in 
the presence of: Aisch. 2. 19: «aXe pot mpos ovs éFeuap- 
tupnoev, Isai. 3. 25: expaptupnodpevos, Isokr. 15, 186: Tas 
UTorxeres as ToLovmeOa pos Tols wAnotatew Huiv Bovdo- 
pevous, Aisch, 1, 143: THY UTecyeotv THY Tpos TOY TraTépa, 
Isokr. 6, 21: Tois Gpows ovs érroincaabe mpos Tods mporyd- 
vous, Dem, 19. 318: tods mpos MetTadous dpxovs. Of writ- 
ten address: Dem. 19. 174: THY ypadeioay érictoNny vr’ 
€uod mpos bas, 18. 186: év TH mpos vuas eriotorn. Of 
thought to or with oneself: Isokr. 6. 52 : avauvnoOnre pods 
beds avrovs, Dem. 43. 72: év@vpeiaGe mpos tuads avrots, 
16. 9: cxomreiabe mrpos tas avTovs, Dem. 36. 8: AoyeCopevor 
mpos éavrovs. Of declaring, showing, displaying, proving: 
Dem. 54. 28: pos dtravras Tods etowdvtas amrépawov, Dem. 
18. 40: cadas Syndroi xal diopiSerat mpos Tos cuvppayous, 
Lykourg. 102: éiSetEw moodpevot mpos tos “EAXnvas, 
Aisch. 3. 219: ris mpos "AXeEavdpor évdeiEews, Lys. 18. 1: 
Tapadetyua Trotovmevos mpos Tos Aakedatmoviovs Tas Hpe- 
tépas supopas Tis TV Tpi\dxovta movnpias, Isokr. 5. 149: 
dieAO@v mpos avtov Texunpov, Dem. 49. 57: texunplp xata- 
ypncac@at ToUT@ mpos umas, Dem, 49. 58: Kapol texpnprov 
yever Om mpos ids. 

The instances of verbs of promising and swearing above 
given bring us at least half way towards the expression of 
business dealings and relations. A still further approach 
is to be found in the following: Isai, 9. 24: mpds KAéwva 
Si@poroyjcato, Lys, 1. 21: Tay mpos eu’ aporoynpevor, 
Isokr, 14. 29, Andok, I, 120: ray mpas ewe omororyiar. 
This category, which has but a foreshadowing in Homer, 
receives, as might be expected, a large development in the 
orators, Business dealings and relations, personal conduct 
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between man and man, social intercourse, relations between 
gods and men in matters of religious duty and piety, inter- 
national relations—all these come to be expressed by this 
construction. IIparrev: Lys. 17. 1: ra aempaypev’ nyiv 
mpos "Kodtwva, Isokr. 17. 22: éya & n&touv mpos pev Mev- 
éEevov mparte 87. Bovrotro, Dem. 36, 3: ra rpaxyGevta 
tovT@ mpos Ilaciwva, Dem. 37.6, Dem. 45. 2. Contracts 
and agreements: Isokr. 15. 79: ra cupBorata Ta yeyvdpeva 
qmpos upas avutrovs, Isokr. 17. 2,17. 23, Dem. 32. 2, 34. 3; 
Dem. 48, 9: cuvOnKas éypaypapev pos has avrovs, Aisch. 
2.47: Tovs mpos Anpocbdvnv ait@ auyKetmévous Adyous, 
Lys. 25. 34: Sixaov Hyovue? civat mpos mavras twas Tous 
montras Tais cvvOjxats éupévev, Isokr. 18. 27: mept ovvOn- 
Kav THY hghov oiceTe aS ovdeTranroTe OVO ipiv pds Erépous 
ovT AdXoLS TPS Dmas eAvotTEANoE TapaBvat, Dem. 58. 19: 
diocxnoapeévov pos Krnoudda (‘having made an arrange- 
ment with’), 58. 20: Partnership: Dem. 48. 28: ris Kou- 
vovias THS Wpos TodTOY TadT éyo améXavaoa. Division of 
an estate: Isai. 7. 25: TO HpixAnptov impos TavTnY vetwape- 
vos. Of amore general character are the two following, 
signifying the taking of certain measures or the adoption 
of a certain course in a matter of business dealing: Dem. 
40. 40: €t Kat mpos TOvs GAOVS mH értetKés dott Tais dial- 
Tais taoxyupllecOat, mpos ye TovTov atravrwy SixatdraTov HY 
ourw mwpordépecOar, Dem. 48. 22: dvtiva tpdtrov dodanre- 
oTata mpocoicdueOa mpos rovs apdicSnrobvras. Quite 
peculiar is Dem. [58] 1: atuynoavtos mpos THY mod Kal 
oprdvros dSéxa traravra (cof. Lys. 14. 41: wpos THY add 
Seduotuy nao, adrAws 5é Kéopto/ etor): In the first clause 
of Dem. 40. 40, just cited, and in this last from pseudo 
Dem. 58. 1, the preposition has the sense of ‘in dealing 
with’ or ‘in his dealings with;’ that is, from frequent use 
with verbs denoting explicitly dealings or relations per- 
taining to the sphere of business, it has become capable of 
denoting such special kind of relations when used with 
verbs, which. in themselves carry no such implication ; the 
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context, of course, lends its aid, but the difference between 
the weight of meaning borne by mpds in these examples 
and in such cases as mpdrretv mpos tiva, véwerOat arpds TLva, 
is evident; mparrey and véweoOar are much more out- 
spoken in their indication of sphere than is the postponed 
oprdvros déxa tdXavra, for example, of [58]. 1. That the 
latter phrase, however, has its weight in helping mpds to 
its specific meaning, is clear from a comparison of the pas- 
sage quoted from Lysias, which has a supplementary clause 
of a quite different character. 

When the notion of business becomes by usage specified 
and restricted within more narrow limits, and likewise 
when it becomes generalized so as to cover and include 
wider relations, the construction still persists. Dem. 33. 12: 
GOTE HTE TOUT Tpos eueé nT €uol mpos TovTOY Tpayy’ elvat 
pndév: the speaker has just said that the contract between 
them had been annulled, so that there was no matter or 
business left to call for legal adjustment ; wpa&yya here is 
not confined to the strict sense of lawsuit, but it approaches 
such a limitation. In Ant. 6. 12: éruyyave yap pou mpa- 
Yatra évra pos ’Aptotiova cai Pidivov, a éy@ rept roAXOD 
ETroLovpny, emreldy tep etaonyyelAa, opOas Kal Sixaiws arro- | 
detEat ty BovAy, we have the legal sense pure and simple ; 
the business consisted entirely in the legal proceedings. 
In Dem. 45. 13: cvvéBawvev éxelvws pév va elvat, pos Sv 
Ta Tpaypata éeyiyveTd pot, ws SovTor memaprupHKact, pos 
qoXAovs, the sense is vaguer and more indefinite, and the 
English ‘with whom I would have to deal’ is satisfactory 
enough ; but the character of the dealing is after all felt to 
be legal, the €va and the zroAAovs being false witnesses, 
who are to be prosecuted. In the first of these three ex- 
amples the wpa&yua is a business relation, viewed as the 
basis of a legal action; in the second it is the legal action 
itself ; in the third it is again the basis of the suit, but it is 
now a complication not arising out of business, strictly so 
called, certainly not out of commercial relations. In Dem. 
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48. 46: StapapripacBat bri air@ ovdéy éotw ert mpaypya 
mpos Tas cuvOnxas tavras ‘to protest that he had nothing 
more to do with this contract’ (cf the ground for the pro-: 
test in the preceding words os otxért xupiwy ovaay TeV 
auvOnxav éeuol xal rovr@), we have an extension of the 
use of wpayya with this construction in two ways; first, 
though still used with reference to a matter of a strictly 
business character, wpadyua has gone over to the more 
general sense of ‘ business,’ ‘affair,’ ‘concern ;’ and second, 
the relation is no longer one between persons, but between 
one of the parties to the contract and the contract itself. 
In Dem. 21. 195: date cal mpos ovs pndév dori cou mpaypua, 
AvrreicAat tiv ov OpacdtTnra, the idea of business has 
altogether disappeared, and that of ‘dealings with’ in the 
widest and vaguest sense been completely substituted. 
Though, of course, such a more general sense lies in the 
mpayywa to begin with, and only waits time and opportunity 
to declare itself, it is not so clear that it lies in the combi- 
nation mpa@yyara mpds twa; the application of this con- 
struction to the expression of action towards dealing with 
(in any way) is too vague and abstract to be an early use; 
it is more natural to suppose that the process was from the 
more specific use, which had already, in one Homeric in- 
stance, shown its readiness to start into vigorous life, to 
the more general. It is not surprising that when mpaypa 
had thus lost its definiteness of signification, it began to be 
possible to dispense with the word, at least in negative 
phrases. Between persons: Dem. 45. 22: adr’ éo Kndi- 
copavrTa* ovTe yap viv jot pds Exeivdv éoTLY, ovT éwapTU- 
pnoev ovdev: ‘I am not now dealing with him;’ the nature 
af the dealing is implied in the circumstances, ‘I am not 
prosecuting him.’ Isokr. 4. 12: éwol & ovdéy ampds tovs 
TOLOVTOUS GANA pos éxelvous earl (cf just below the ex- 
planatory phrase: wpos ovs—rrept rod mpayparos trotncopat 
Tovs Adyous), ‘I am not dealing with,’ here then, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is ‘I am not addressing.’ From these 
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men are disturbed by discord and disagreements, and these 
again give opportunity for reconciliations and removal of 
grievances. From both points of view, therefore, expres- 
sions of variance and of the composition of difficulties be- 
tween individuals fall naturally into the employment of this 
construction. Variance: Lys. 32. 1: aloxysoroy elvat pos 
Tovs oixelous Siadépeo bat, Isai. 5. 1: S:adbépecbar, Dem. 27. 
I: oote undeuiay nutv elvat mpos TodTov Stadopav, Andok. 
2. 140: Ssahopd, Dem. 48. 7: SsaddpeaOar mrpds yds adrovs, 
Isokr. 16. 16: d:adpepecOat, Isokr. 12. 55 : duaSaddAewv, Isokr. 
17. 10: eis StaBornv Katacrhaoat, Aisch. I. 152: d:aBorny 
yevéo@ar, Isokr. 17. 27: dtaBor7, Dem. 55. 5: pndey vpmiv 
nv ducxepés mpos AAAnAOUS, Dem. 41.9: iva pndév Svoxe-. 
pes nuiv ein pos AAANAOvs. Composition and adjustment 
of differences: Isokr. 17. 20: dav Siadrayapev mpos nas 
avrovs, Isokr. 18. 7: d:adXarreaPat, Deinarch. 1. 99: daA- 
AdrrecGat, Lys. 13. 80: S:adrayal mpos aAANAOUS, Dem. 
40. 43: drrws araddayy mpos eve, Dem. 38. 1: ryeyernuevav 
audorépwr tovtwv (ahécews Kal arradrayhs) TH TaTpl Wpos 
Navoipayov, Dem. 28. 24: wpés rods wpatavras dvadvoape- 
vous, Isai. 2. 40: rotnoapevous THs EyOpas Sidduotv mpds 
aS. 

Relations and behavior towards the gods: Isai. 6. 49: | 
qmpos rovs Geovds evoeBeiv, Lykourg. 94: THv mpos avtods 
evoéBetav, Isokr. 10. 31: evoéBera, Dem. 59. 74: THs mpos 
tous Beots evrAaBelas, Dem. 59. 109 : To doéBnywa TO pos 
tous Jeovs. | | 

All relations that exist between individual men are 
possible between states, and admit in this case of the same 
construction, which is naturally extended to others of a 
similar character, but more particularly international. 
Isokr. 14. 9: 008’ Guoroydupeva daivovrar Siarrparrdpevor 
mpos mas, Isokr. 5. 39: tropoipjoas mrpos aNAHXOvs, Isokr. 
12. 42: mpos Apyeious cal Meconvious diethovro rHV yooar, 
Andok. 4. 18: apés tas dAXas modes cvvebducBa, Dem. 23. 
167: ypade tas cuvOnxas tas mpos Kndicddorov, Dem. 6. 
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xwwduvous ; but, whatever the degree of difference may be, 
it is the offspring and natural extension of just these uses; 
it required but a slight change to substitute rov wéXepov, 
used, perhaps, at first of a particular war, actually waged, 
for rods mroXepiovs; that is, of the notion of opposition 
made for that of opponents. After this the generalization 
would be as natural as in the case of of worXéewo. Other 
more indefinite senses of mpgs, ‘in the way of,’ ‘with a view 
to,’ ‘with regard to,’ would lend their aid in the develop- 
ment, and the sense in the end would probably be much 
the same as in the phrase ry mpos Tov aodXepov erioTHmnY, 
which is found in Lys. 33. 7. 

Partaking of the character of both the preceding 
classes are the legal uses of the construction, in which the 
orators, from the prevailing character of their orations, so 
much abound: cf mpdypara of legal proceedings on the 
one side, and aywvriter@ar, of ‘fighting’ one’s case in the 
courts on the other. Dem. 18. 16: ayaviterPa, Lys. 19. 
IL: ayer, Isokr. 14. 3: ayav, Dem. 43. 1: ayov, Lys. 17.5: 
avTidtxav mpos Tov watépa, Isai. II. 9: avridumetv, Isai. 5. 
31: THv mpos Aewyapny Sixns, Dem. 27. 26: pds thy Sieny 
ATTHVTaL Tept avT@v, Dem. 29. 1: mpdrepdv poe dians yevope- 
vns mpos “AdoSov, Dem. 37. 2: déen, Dem. 45. 64: Sin, Dem. 
[7]. 41: wpos Kapédcavods dei twas SiadiaateoOar, Aisch, 3. 
146: dtadicaciav én yparreww To Anwate mpds TO oTpaTn- 
ytov, Isai. 8. 3: thy xpiow ov Set por vouiterv, etvat mpos Tov 
ei\Anyeta Tov KAnpou THY Siknv, Deinarch. 1, 87: xpioe 
Tlocedav arroroyav trois tmép ‘AdippoOiou mpos “Apn yevo- 
peévors evéuewev > avrat ai cepval Beal tH mpos ’Opéorny 
xpice, Isai. I1. 27: Aayetv mpos éxelvous, ibid.: Tis mpds 
€ue AEews, Dem. 45. 41: 6rav elolw pos Tos Tadra pepap- 
tupnKoras, Dem. 37. 1: mpos Ilavraiverov rapeypawapunr, 
Dem. 45. 40: mapaypadecOar. In Dem. 33. 23: 9 mév yap 
eritpomy TovT@ mpos Ilapuevovra Tpirov éros yéyove we have 
the legal wpds, but under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
for this éwirpomy is a joint act of both the parties to the 
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suit, who here are ovros and Ilappyévwr, and not an act by 
one of them as against the other, cf § 14: mewcOévtes ird 
TOV TrapdvTwy eis eriTpoTY EpyovTal, Kal ypapavtes avvOn- 
kas émitpérovaty évi wev Stattntn «.T.A. It isthe implication 
in émritpo77 of this agreement Jetween them so to refer the 
points in dispute, and that solely, that makes apos here a 
possible construction. In this instance, mpdés has come in 
through the door of ‘ business relations.’—Connected with 
these expressions for instituting proceedings at law are 
words of accusation, first in a legal and then in a general 
sense ; no attempt is here made to separate the two senses. 
Isokr. 4.68: pos nuas éyxAnpata trotnodpevor, Dem. 36. 14: 
éyKAnpa trovetaOar, Dem. 18. 151: éyKAnpata Kal modELOS 
mpos tous 'Apdicodas éerapadyOn, Dem. 37. 18: eyxAnua 
elvai tit wpds tTiva, Dem. 41. 4: TeV Tpos AAANHAOUS éyKAN- 
parwv, Isokr. 18. 41: trav xcatnyopav als eeort ypjoba 
kal mpos Tors pndév jpaprnxdras, Isokr. 11. 40: aept ris 
Tpos aAAANHAOUS Kaxnyopias (mutual). 

Another use of zpds in legal phraseology is to indicate 
the court or magistrate before whom suit is brought, or 
definite acts pertaining to the suit are performed. Such 
an instance as Dem. 34. 1: ovdeuiav mworte Sixnv mpos 
ipas etanrOov probably shows how this usage arose, and the 
idea that the preposition in such cases conveyed, however 
indistinctly, to the mind of a Greek. Lys. 17. 8: apos ods 
ai Sixat ernyOnoar, Lys. 23. 4: Trav AaydvTwv ait@ Sixas 
mpos Tov TwoAguapyxor, Isai. 11. 33: Aayéerw mpos Tov apyor- 
ta, Lys. 26. 14: éote 58 rovros mpos das ayav, Lys. 32. 2: 
amrnrraxGat Tav pos ToUTOUS (Sc. Tods SuKaaTas) éyKANMG- 
rov, Andok. 1. 73: éyyvas nyyuncavto mpos to Sypudotoy, 
Isokr. 17. 14: Sceyyua@vros MeveE€vou mpds tov roAduapyov 
Tov maida, Aisch. 3. 20: éyypddety mrpds Tovs Aoytords, Dem. 
37. 6: airtov éavt@ mpos To Snudotoy yeveaOat THs eyypadis, 
Isai. 6. 44: wpos tov dpyovra aréypayyav avrovs, Isokr. 18. 
6: mpos avrov (sc. Tov apxovra) THY ddow TaY YpnuadTav 
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érrovetro, Dem. 27. 51: cerevovtos 8 éuov apes tov diartyT Hv 
ETLOELKVUVAL TavTa. | | 
We have already noticed in other connections how 
mpos, after its use with expressions of specific signification, 
had become naturalized and thoroughly habitual, acquired 
the power to denote the same specific relations with other 
words that certainly admitted them, sometimes suggested 
them, but did not directly express them; at times, indeed, 
all the suggestion that was needed was given by the gen- 
eral trend of the. context. or the general region in which 
the thought of the passage found its natural habitat. The 
same remark falls to be made as to the denotation of hos- 
tility and of dealings at law. In Isokr. 5. 122: amoypnod- 
Hevov Tots ToLovToLs Tpos Tovs BapBapous, although amroypt- 
-oac@a is a verb of the most general character, the un- 
mistakeable sense is ‘use against,’ “use in war against.’ 
The general sense of the passage, which is an exhortation 
to Philip to turn his attention to the war with Persia Iso- 
krates was so fond of preaching, puts this limitation upon 
the meaning of mpds just as completely as if he had said 
in sO many words a@moxypnodpevov trois ToLvovTols Els TOXE- 
pov mpos tT. 8. of Isokr. 12. 219: daoe Trois mpaypace Tois 
evpnmevors em’ aera, TovToLs él BAB ypw@pevor TUyXa- 
vouot 1) Tpos Tovs BapBapous undé pds TOs apapravovTas 
unde impos rods els THY ab’TaV yopav eisBadXovtTas, where . 
the words émt BAdB7n specialize the sense of the participle 
xpw@mevor to that of hostile, harmful use. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that even here these words would doubt- 
less have been omitted had it not been for the éz’ wderia 
that precedes, since the whole context, and especially the 
words rois—eia8adrXrovtras make it quite clear that by rots 
mpdyywaot are meant what are called a line or two further 
on Tots wept Tov méAcuov émitndevpacw. cf. also Isokr. 4. 
174: ef Tals éwretplaus Tails éx ToUTwY (Sc. TOV KLVdUVOY TOV 
Tpos Hwas avtrovs) yeyernudvats pos tov BapBapov Kata- 
xpjoacbar Sdfeev jyiv. In the legal sphere a remarkable 
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instance has been quoted above, Dem. 33. 23 ; another may 
be found in Dem. 39. 15: e¢ res Sienv éEovAns ait@ rAayav 
pndév euot dain mwpds atvrév eivat, xuplay S€ rrotnodpevos 
éyyparrat, Ti waAXAov av eln TOvTOV 7 ewe Cyypadas. This is 
just as clear as if he had said px éwol dain ravrnv mpos 
avrov eivat, Since the definiteness that would thus be given 
by tavrnv to the application of apes has ceased to be neces- 
sary: what is wanted in this respect may be gathered from 
the context. Inthe category of international dealings and 
relations an example is furnished us of this extension of the 
force of mpds in Isokr. 5. 15. After speaking of Philip as 
TAovTov Kal Stvayiw KexTnpévoy daonv ovdels TaV “EAAHVe?r, 
ad pova tay évrov Kat reev nal BudlecOat répucev - bv 
olwat xal ra pnOnodpeva mpocdencecOat, the writer adds: 
BLEAAW yap cor cuuBovrEVELY TpoTTHVat THS TE TOV ‘“EXAHVOY 
opovoias Kal THs ert Tos BapBdpouvs otpateias - gore 5é 76 
pev areiOew mpos rods “EAAnvas cupdépor, ro S& BidbecOat 
mpos Tovs BapBdpovs ypyotmov. Philip, he says, by his 
wealth and power, has the ability both to persuade and to 
constrain, both of which the project to be proposed will 
call for; this project is nothing less than the union of 
Greece under Philip’s presidency and a joint attack upon 
Persia, and his ability to persuade will be helpful in his 
dealings and negotiations with the Greeks, as his military 
force will be useful in the campaign against the barbarians. 
One may render mpds here in both cases, if one wishes, 
‘as regards,’ or by any other suitable general phrase, but 
none the less it will denote clearly in the one case the sort 
of dealings implied in wrpoorjvat ris ouovoias in the one 
case, and in otpareéas in the other. Placed in different 
connection and in a different atmosphere of thought, apes 
in the two cases would change its sense to suit. The ex- 
treme instances of this development of arpds in the denota- 
tion of dealings, intercourse and relations are found in the 
frequent phrases ra mpos tods Beovs, Ta mpos THY Wd, TA 
mpos éué, etc., etc. 
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Very interesting is the fact, frequently illustrated in 
the examples already given, that out of the concrete ex- 
pression of the action of a definite person by means of a 
verb, arises the abstract expression of action (of a specified 
or unspecified person) by means of the corresponding noun, 
and that, as this construction with mpos is used in the one 
case, so it is also in the other. Such a process, easy and 
natural enough in itself, may have been facilitated by the 
-possibility of periphrasis afforded by the use of zroveio Par, 
or some similar word, with the proper verbal noun. We 
may not only say Adyeew mpds tiva, but Adyous - roeic Oat 
Mpos Tia, AOy@ ypnaOat mpds Tia and Adyos mpds Tiva; 
aywviCouat mpos tiva through dyer yiyveral wou mpos Tia 
leads to aywv pds tia; similarly we find x«ivduveverv mpds 
Tia, Kivduvov qoteicOat pds tiva, and ultimately «ivduvos 
mpos Tia. It is worth noticing, too, that expressions of 
this sort’ were found capable of large extension, especially 
in words of relation rather than of action, so that, in some 
cases, the construction came to be possible with the noun, 
although the corresponding verb did not admit of it. We 
may not say guA€tv mpds tiva, but we may and do say quAday 
motetoOat pds tiva and gtAla pds Tia. 

Cognate with this, carried along by it and helping in 
turn to carry it along, is a modification of the force of apes 
when used with verbs and expressions of action; a modifi- 
cation that runs through all the categories and not seldom 
alters the meaning. Throwing off the restriction to the 
signification of action of one person upon a second, when 
both are in actual presence the one of the other, it takes 
the more abstract sense of direction of activity towards. 
This has three important results : /ivs¢, it opens the way to 
what I may call a secondary direction of activity, which 
may be simultaneous with a quite different primary direc- 
tion of the same activity ; our words, for example, may be 
spoken to, and in the hearing of, one person while meant 
for another who perhaps may not be there to hear them 
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spoken; second, it makes it possible to use words, which 
primarily can only express action personal at once in sub- 
ject and object, to denote action secondarily directed to- 
wards things and events ; ¢hird, it permits extension of this 
construction to a wider circle of verbs. 

As instances of the first take the following: Dem. 18. 
40: cadas Snrot Kai diopiSerar év tH mpos jmas emioToAy 
MTpos TOUS EAUTOU cuppdyous, Dem. 18. 196: éort d€ tadra 
Wavra pos Upas, @ ducacral (the persons addressed) «al rovs 
TepteaTnKeTas Kal axpowpmevous (persons not addressed, but 
welcome’ hearers), ézre} ads ye Tourov (person not ad- 
dressed, nor thought of as listening; but yet ‘le discours 
est 4 son addresse,’ is meant for him) Spayvs cal cadns 
éEnpxes Aoyos; of the second: Aisch. 3. 17: mpos rov adu- 
Ktov Noyov Bpayéa BovNomat wpoerreiv; of the third: Dem. 
27. 8: ov8 adrol ovro: atroxptracOat mrpos THY Tod eduVn- 
O@noav. Isokr. 4. 82: apos 8& Tods ove eioly appdorrovtes 
Adryot, Isai. 11. 30: wpos Ov uy Ste yévos elyov apeuvov eEtzrety, 
Aisch. 3. 236: 7déws av évavriov ipav avaroyicalunv mpos 
Tov ypavravra TO wwydiopa, Dem. 33. 8: avOarrodoynadpevos 
mpos TodTov, Dem. 22. 19: dre det rpdpacw mriBavyv EEeupeiv 
apos tpas, Dem. 23. 123: evepyerias mpopacis rpos bpas, 
Isokr. 18. 30: tivas alates mpos Tovs aAXouS etpHooper, 
Ant. By 2: éva mpos &va Adyou aroroynbels, Lys. 19. II: 
atroroyeicGat mrpos SdEav nv eno éyovot, Lys. 19. 51: mpos 
S:aBornv atroroyetoOat, Lys. 26. 4: mpos Tovrous Tovs AOY- 
ous avrereiv, Isai. 2.17: wpos THY Toinow avrecreiv, Isai. 
10. 22:*apos vopous Kal Sixatov mpaypa avtireyev, Dem. 
45. 44: wpos Tov Adyoy Tobroyv Kai THY avaldeLay mpoeLTreEtv 
ipiv, Aisch. 3. 205: atrovoyetoOa mpds Tov TOV irevOUvwv 
vomov, Tpos TO Trapdvopmov amroroyetcOat, Aisch. 2. 11: apes 
ToApav kal teparelav Siavnpovedoat, Aéyetv pos ampoo- 
Soxnrous SiaRords, Isai. 3. 79: apes THY TovToU papTtuplay 
rexpnpidyv éote todTo, Dem. 54. 26: ypadovras paptupias 
ovdev mpos TO mpaypa, Aisch. 3. 203: tas éoopuevas apos 
ravta mpopdeets, Dem. 19. 310: évOupeioGe mpos pev ta 
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tovTov wadia, mpos 5é ta avtod tovTov Sdxpva, Dem. 20. 
146: mpds Tivas wrodapBavew (‘have opinion of’), Aisch. 
2. 176: pvnotkaxety mrpos AAAnAOvs, Isai. 11. 9: augiaBytetv 
mpos danas, Isokr. 4. 188: wpos tov Aoyov qoteicOat THv 
a&uihrav, Isokr. 18. 31: wpos tov wédepov Karas aywvite- 
a8at, Dem. 30. 3: mpos mapacKkevas Adywv Kal paprupas o- 
ayov éorwv, Deinarch. 3. 20: d:adccadlerar irpos tiv Trovnpiar, 
Dem. 35. 32: wpos TO mAolov ovdéy Hv avTois cupSdnXaLop, 
Aisch. 2. 38: ScatpeB8iv mroveic Oat mrpos Adyous tivds, Isokr. 
I. 37: pndevt ype rwrovnpe mpos tas Storenoess, Isokr. 15. 193: 
mpos vpas ovotérArew tHv imdcyeow, Dem. 15. 96: wpds 
twas wrooréAXecOat, Deinarch. 3. 13: trooréArceoOat, 
Aisch. I. 115: mpos ®iAdEevov avndrwoe, Isokr. 15. 140: 
ovK aroxptypouat mpos bas, Dem. 45. 58: apos papruplay 
tiva, iv éEopxdcait, avacravtos éuov, Isokr. 9. 69: Tas 
mapackevas tas mpos Aaxedatmoviovs. Here falls to be 
placed Dem. 52. 24: olpal rf pot kat rodTo elvas mpos THY 
analovetay rnv trovrouv: the speaker has just promised to 
prove a certain fact, when he adds these words: ‘I think 
that in this I will score a point of importance against,’ 
mpos indicating the ‘bearing’ the promised proof will have. 
A somewhat similar case is found in Dem. 37. 57: aAXAa ri 
TovTwy éuol mpos od, Ilavraivere; these words follow a 
mention of certain outward defects in speech and action, 
which the opponent had harped upon in the hope of preju- 
dicing the jury, and the point that is made is that such 
matters have no bearing upon the case as between the 
speaker and Pantainetos, that these unfortunate peculiari- 
ties of his have never wrought harm to Pantainetos in their 
business transactions ; the rhetorical question that follows, 
jmoAXa Kal detva trérovOas, must not be left out of sight in 
considering the meaning of this passage. 

Out of this use of wpds grows the general and indefinite 
sense, so often met with, ‘in reference to,’ ‘with a view to,’ 
‘with regard to.’ This again receives specific application 
in two directions: either the events with a view to which 
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‘action is taken are future, and then they supply the pur- 
pose of the action; or these events precede, and then they 
mark the occasion for the action. Of the indefinite sense 
the following are examples: Lys. 26. 24: mpos radra Bov- 
rNevecIat, Isokr. 1. 28: wpos tov adAXov Biov petplws adTnv 
ayamra, Isokr. 9. 46: tH pos Tors xivduvovs evdBovdrzia, 
Dem. 36. 31: e¢ apos yévous SddEav avalver Doppiwva Knoe- 
orny, Aisch. 2, 3: amlOavos dv apes tiv troylay tatrny 
(‘untrustworthy as regards, in the matter of, such a sug- 
gestion of suspicion’), Aisch. 2. 165: mpos To mapov Ta 
Bérriora cupBovreverv, Lykourg. 69: apés tov émidvtTa Kiv- 
Suvov Karas Bovrcvodpevov, Lys. 33. 7: THY mpos Tov mdNe- 
pov émictnunv. In the particular sense of purpose we | 
have: Lys. 9. 15: mpopdaoews ovdeutas apos éyOpav inrap- 
yovons, Lys. 19. 22: mpocdciv mpos tov pucbdv rots medTa- 
orais, Isokr. 4. 40: ray teyxvar Tas pos ndovny mennyavnue- 
vas (cf. the frequent phrases apés ndovny A€yewv, pos yap 
reve), Isokr. 4. 47: hirocopla 4 mpos tas mpakes Hnuas 
évraidevoe, Isokr. 5. 25: taretknpact rots pév (TaV Adywv) 
mpos érideEw xal mpos épyonaBiav (cf 12. 271 and 15. I), 
Isokr. 13. 5: mpos tv acdddecav ev Bovdrevdpevol, Isokr. 
15. 183: Ta oxNMaTA Ta pos aywviay edpnuceva, Dem. 23. 
199: Méevwu dwdexa taravta Sévrt wpos Tov méAEnov, Dem. 
49. 5: tv’ Wf avdrois yuopisa ta Te AnPOdvTa Kai Ta TeBdvTa 
pos TOUS NoyLo mous (‘against the audit’). In the sense of 
occasion we have: Isokr. 15. 175: rovs pev draBeBAnpmEvous 
Mpos auTny (sc. THY dtrocodiav), z.e. ‘by reason of,’ on ac- 
count of,’ Dem. 23. 177: AaBe 76 Widiopa a pos TavO? 
iets Enpicacbe. Here belongs mpés raira = ‘therefore.’ 

The notion of activity directed towards an object 
easily passes into that of attitude assumed or held toward 
it. Where persons are concerned, attitude may be external 
or internal, it may imply the actuality or the possibility, as 
manifested by outward and visible tokens, of a certain 
course of action, or nothing more than the disposition or 
frame of mind that lies behind such an attitude. Moreover 
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Isokr. 19. 32, Isai. 7. 27; dpyn: Dem. 54. 6; dtdA/a; Isokr. 
15. 101, Isai. 7. 29, Andok. 1, 141: Fevlat wal diroTnrtes : 
mioris: Deinarch. 3. 18; dtAotewia: Dem. 20. 69, Dem. 59. 
33 (with sroveicOar); oixesdrns: Dem. 19. 22; orovdn: 
Lys. 8. I. 

Noun without verb: dmréydea: Dem. 18. 31, Dem. 19, 
12, Aisch. 2. 105; éy@pa: Dem. 18. 163, Dem. 58. 4, Aisch. 
3. 217, Aisch. 2. 140, Isokr. 4. 15, Isokr. 4. ‘73, Isokr. 7. 8; 
opy7y: Dem. 40. 29, Lys. 25. 5, Isokr. 15. 139; anda: Dem. 
19. 193: pavia: Isokr. 12. 14; trovia: Dem. 48. 18; 
gddBos: Dem. 16. 10; oudvora : Isokr. 4. 3, Deinarch. 3. 19; 
gdtrAla: Dem. 33. 24, Isokr. 9. 57, Isokr. 14. 33, Isokr. 16. 28, 
Isokr. 19. 41, Deinarch. 1. 19, Lykourg. 1. 35 ; evvoua: Lys. 
18. 3,,Aisch. 1. 159, Aisch. 2. 118, Isokr. 3. 61: awlotis: 
Lys. 12. 67, Aisch. 1. 132, Deinarch. 3. 10; amtorla: Aisch. 
I. 161; dtrorewla: Dem. 19. 173, Aisch. 3. 212, Aisch. 3. 
19; ydapis: Deinarch. 3. 21. Dem. §4, 36: éroudrns don 
xal ola mpos TO Toteiy ort obv irrapyel. 


II. Or SurTasBiLity, HELPFULNESS, ETC. 


Aisch. 1. 41: émitndecov mpos ro mpayua, Isokr. 1. 10: 
nryetro elvat mrpos ératplay TroAA® Kpelrrw dvaw vopuou, Isokr. 
4. 40: TaV TexVaV Tas TPOs TavayKaia Tod Blov ypenoluas, 
Isokr. 15. 263: ypnoiuny elvat Hv qraideiav mpds Tas mpa- 
£eus, Isokr. 6. 76: Tods rétrous Tovs mpds Tov drAEMoY cULpE 
povras, Isokr. 8. 31: cupépwv, Isokr. 7. 44: arpds thy ovctiav 
npworrev, Isokr. 15. 10: appdrrwv, Isokr. 21. 11: Texunpov 
mpos &travra ixavov, Isokr. 12.9: THY duow eides mpos Tas 
mpakes appworotépav Kai paraxwrépay, Isokr. 7. 30: eval 
pos cuvéBatvev rpos THY épyaciay THS Ywpas. 

Under this head must be put the use with dvaddpecp, 
frequent in Isokrates, to denote superior capacity for some- 
thing, or superiority of capacity in a given direction. 
Isokr, 3. 17: Scov at povapylat mwpds 7d BovreverOat Stade 
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povotv, Isokr, 4. 53: dcov diadhépover at peiCous Trav cuppma- 
Xiav pos THY aohadecav, Isokr. 4. 72: pos aravtas Tods 
kivdvvous Seveyxdvres (‘superior in encountering '), Isokr, 6, 
4: od T@ TAHOE TaV éeTaV mpds TO Ppoveiv ev Siadépopev 
adXAjAwV, Isokr. 11. 17: mpos tas Téyvas eipnoopey avtors 
wrEov Stahépovras THY Tepl Tas aUTas éTioT Mas. 

There are two passages, one in Isokrates and the other 
in Aischines, that call for something more than registration; 
examination and, if possible, explanation is needed. Isokr. 
2,42: Ta cup PovAcvorTa Kal TOY TOLNMaTwY Kal TOY cUYyYypap- 
haTov ypnotwetata mev Grravres voulfovew, ob piv Hdiora 
ry’ axovouvcw, ad\rAa wendvlacw Smep mpos Tos vopoleToiv- 
Tas" Kal yap éxelvous érravodat mév, wmAnotaley dé BovAovrat 
Tois cuveEapapTdvovolv aA ov Tis atroTpérovaw. Aisch. 
3. 144: wal Trait’ ovK éyo peéev KaTHnyopm Erepor d€ mapanei- 
jWougw, AAA Kayo A€eyw Kal TavTes EwiTim@ct Kal vpeEis 
civote Kal ovx opyiferGe . éxeivo ydp wemdvOare impos 
Anpocblevnyv + auveificbe non TadiKnpata avTov axoveLr, 
wore ov Oavyatere . Sei S€ ov>~ OUTWS, GAA’ ayavaxTeiv Kal 
TimwpeioGa:, The force of the pds in these passages is 
something quite different from that of iro with the geni- 
tive when construed with raayw, as may be seen on com- 
paring Plat. Apol. 17 A: ort dueis wemcevGate vro Tay éwav 
KaTnyopev, ovK olda* éyo 3 obv Ur’ aitay orlyou éuavToo 
éreAabounv + ovtw mifavas éreyov. In this passage the 
werrdvbare denotes a condition of mind due to the action of 
the persuasive eloquence of the accusers. It is that elo- 
quence that is insisted upon as productive of effect upon 
the subject of zezév@ate, and so these accusers are the 
subject of the explanatory phrase ovtwm mifavas éXeyor: 
they are active, the hearers passive. But in the passages 
from Isokrates and Aischines these réles are reversed: 
‘the moral instructors’ in the one passage and Demosthe- 
nes (or rather his crimes, but the distinction is unimport- 
ant for our purposes) in the other are the odjects of the 
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otherwise, to work oxorav into the connection as well. 
Let us now look at another passage in Plato. Gorg. 485 
B-D: opoidtaroy madoyw mpos Tovs dihocopodrras @otrep 
mpos Tors WerACouevous. Strav pév yap mradiov idm @ Ere 
mpoonker SiadéyerGat ovrw werrdtGduevov, yaipw* érav dé 
capas diadeyoudvov radapiov axovow, micpov ti jot doKet 
xpiwa elvat * drav 6€ avdpos axovan Tis WedALCopmevou 7 Trai- 
Covra opa, KatayéXactov haivetat kal wAnyav adkiov. Tav- 
TOV OUY Ey@yE TOUTO TaaYw TPOS TOS dtogodovYTas. Tapa 
véw mev yap metpaxio apav dihocopiay ayapmat * Srav bé 5% 
mpecBvrepov idm ért ditocodoivra, TAnyav pot Soxet ASN 
dcioPat obtos Oavyip. Here again rdoyw mpos Twa appears 
with similar explanatory phrases, expressing the speaker’s 
opinion of or feeling towards the ¢rAocododvres; and it 
would seem easy enough here to regard racyw mpos as 
quite parallel as to the force of the preposition with éa- 
keiwat pds; but yet one cannot help feeling that, if raoyw 
mpos Tovs diAocopodvTas amounted to no more than this, 
the extended explanation that follows might have dispensed 
with its 6rav idm, dtav axovcw, rapa vée—opav didocodiar, 
etc. Why not simply say: ‘the lisping child is a pleasure 
to me,’ ‘the man who lisps ought, in my opinion, to get a 
thrashing’? If this seem like hair-splitting, and the free- 
dom of choice an author is supposed to have in his mode 
of expression be brought forward to account for the intro- 
duction of these words, I might say that in Greek writing 
which appealed so much more to the ear and less to the 
eye than does our literary tongue (cf. the passage from Iso- 
krates now under discussion), a form of expression once 
entered upon was very likely to be kept up and the develop- 
ment of an idea already succinctly expressed was very 
likely to be made through the development on a larger 
scale of the form of expression first chosen. But, apart 
from any such general consideration, it is remarkable that 
in all these examples we have, closely connected with the 
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fication could not have arisen, had not the reciprocal force 
of mpds been very strongly felt. The most remarkable 
example is yet to be given; it is found in Lys. 14. 2: mpos 
Tovs marepas nuiv diadopas imapyovons : ‘Our fathers being 
already at loggerheads.’ This has all the appearance of 
one of those colloquial short cuts, so common in all lang- 
uages, in which, for the sake of brevity and pith of ex- 
pression, logical exactness is thrown to the winds. It 
could only have been formed on the model of pos aXAz- 
Aovs and the mwpds has here not merely the connotation of 
reciprocity of relation, but the positive denotation of inter- 
relation; it gives us not one side ina given relation that 
is reciprocated, but both sides with the bond that unites 
them in the relation. With no help beyond that supplied 
by the number of watépas (a somewhat similar power of 
suggestion in a plural with zpos has already been noticed 
in Homer), the preposition has taken to itself the mutual- 
ity given to mpds adAjAovs by the pronoun. It is worth 
observing that in no other way could Lysias have conveyed 
all he desired to say in so few words or with such force. 
This is Lysias’ boldest experiment in the use of mpds with 
the accusative, and it is not surprising that it seems to 
stand alone in the cultivated language of literature; it 
doubtless fell back into the region of colloquialism whence 
it must have sprung and where the orator found it. 

Bat though it was felt that wpds (unaided by a\AxXovs 
or some such word) was only suitable when one side of a 
relation was specified, this sense of the possible reciprocity 
of such relations, when mwpeés had acquired the power to 
convey it, gave rise to an occasional indifference to which 
side it was that was mentioned, where one was to be made 
specially prominent as source and the other as object of 
action or feeling. So that finally it became possible, as 
the following examples will show, to express thus not action 
directed towards some person or thing only, or even action 
and reaction looked upon as forming one reciprocating 
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ec9at, now reduced to the lower level of opinion, is resolved 
into qiotois elvat Soxeiv; an indication, it seems to me, that 
mloris, on the part of Athens, was clearly present in 
thought to Demosthenes when he said apos damavtas qi- 
oreveaOar. Compare again § 44 of the same oration, where, 
with reference to Epikerdes of Kyrene, it is said: rodrov 
ToV—THy atédeav EyovTa ovyl THY aTérELav adaipnaoccOe 
(ovdé yap oven ypw@mevos aiverat), AAXA TO TiocTEevey Kyiv, 
ov ti yévoir’ dv aioyiov: here, in a particular instance, 
is given the opposite of the general apos diravras mucrev- 
ecAat, only in this case the compact statement is split up 
into its constituent parts, ‘break faith with him, and you 
lose his trust in you; what shame could be greater?’ It 
must be borne in mind that such a use of apes with the 
passive verb was not a familiar one, and that consequently 
it could not be used without putting a good deal of a strain 
upon zpos; which is an additional reason for refusing to be 
satisfied with easy-coming explanations that lay no special 
stress upon the preposition, leave it in fact quite pointless. 


ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIPHONE: 
Lines 750-757. 


Beginning, for the sake of clearness of connection, 
with 748, this passage runs thus, according to the tradi- 
tional arrangement: 


KPEQN. 0 yodtv Aédyos cou tras wep Kelvns d6e. 

AIMON. kai cod ye Kapod, Kai Oedv Trav veprépawr. 

KP. ravrnv ror ovx éo ws re Coa yapets. 750. 

AI. 98 odv Oavetra: xai Bavoic’ or? rivd. 

KP. 4% xcaratrethav 58 érreEdpyer Opacets ; 

Al. ris & or’ drretAy mpos Kevds yvapas Aéyeuv. 

KP. «ralov dpevacers, dv dpevav avros Kevds. 

Al. et pH rrarhp jo®, elrov dv o° ovK ed hpoveiv. 755. 

KP. yuvaios wv SovrAcupa, 7) KOTIANE pe. 

Al. Bovree Adyerv Ti Kal Adyou pndéev Krvewv. 

KP. d&dnOes; add’ od, rdv8’ *Orvprrov, to8? Gr1, 
xaipwy érl yrdyoot Sevvacers épe. 


Objection has been made to this arrangement, by 
reason of the outburst of Kreon, a@\7Oes; x«.7.X., which, it 
is claimed, is hardly justified by the words of Haimon im- 
mediately preceding, and again that mw) cwmrirrAd pe (‘seek 
not to wheedle me’) is too weak to follow the strong, bold 
words ef 4» mratnp 7o8’, eitrov dv o ov ed hpovetv. Accord- 
ingly transpositions have been suggested and adopted by 
some editors, which should remove this double blemish. 
It naturally occurred to such as desired to reconstruct the 
lines, to put 755 immediately before 758; that seemed to 
satisfy the first difficulty, and it only remained to find a 
setting for the misplaced 756, which should equally satisfy 
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words xevas yvoues heard himself impugned as a fool (a 
sense that Haimon did not intend to put into them at all), 
so that what is new to him and attracts his attention is this 
very e¢ 4» tmatrnp 700(a), which he takes to be an empty 
profession of filial respect, with the purpose of taking the 
edge off the insolent cevas yuopas. As to 757, which Jebb 
prints as a question, he finds in that, under the circum- 
stances a climax, such as is required, in that it is Haimon’s 
assertion of his ‘right to maintain his own views against 
his father’s,— 8rd Siens tévat, as Kreon puts it (742). The — 
climax unquestionably is there, but I shall endeavor to 
prove it even stronger than Prof. Jebb’s interpretation 
would make it. 

In his negative criticism Jebb is satisfied with saying 
that by Enger’s proposed arrangement ‘we lose nothing; 
but neither do we gain.’ This appears to me hardly suffi- 
cient ; we do lose something very important, as I shall 
endeavor to show further on. 

Donner’s interchange of 755 and 757 is settled very 
effectually by the question as to the aptness of 756 as a 
reply to 757, for D’Ooge’s explanatory translation can 
hardly be accepted as satisfactory; but at the same time 
the fitness of the sequence 754-757 is very questionably 
granted. 

Pallis’ arrangement is not specifically criticized. But 
a general remark, intended apparently to apply to all three, 
is appended, which deserves special attention; it is this: 
‘The fact is that, in a stormy altercation, we do not look 
for a closely logical texture, etc., delicately graduated cves- 
cendo.’ The remark is just and would have merited, per- 
haps, a fuller development, and even a more general appli- 
cation. In a dramatic scene it is not only the logic of 
thought that demands consideration ; there is also the logic 
of character and the logic of situation to be taken into 
account. If we cannot present to ourselves the succession 
of speeches dramatically, that is, if the dead words of the 











